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Notes and Queries: 
A Gaelic Translation of the Scottish Communion Office 
The Historiographer, 2016, Vol. LIV., Nos. 3-4, p. 38. 


NOTE: William Perry writes in 1927 of an 1847 translation of the Scottish 
Communion Office into Scots Gaelic: 

“In 1847 the Society printed a translation in Gaelic of the Scottish 

Communion Office, and the Secretary knew enough Gaelic to correct the 

proofs, for a copy of the pamphlet lies before me with the corrections 

quite clearly written in his own hand. He turned his knowledge of Gaelic 
to good account later in life when he had to deal with Gaelic hymns in 

some liturgies. How many languages Forbes had acquired by this time I 

cannot tell. But he knew at least these—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, 

German, Italian and Gaelic, and before he was fifty he had added at least 

a dozen others to the seven. He is said to have acquired twenty-four 

languages in all.” 

The “Society” mentioned here is the Gaelic Tract Society, a private 
association of Scottish Episcopalian leaders formed in 1846 as an Anglican 
publishing effort aimed toward Highlanders displaced ecclesiastically by the 
Church of Scotland’s Disruption of 1843, which led to the formation of the Free 
Church of Scotland.’ 

The “Secretary” here mentioned is George Hay Forbes (1821-1875), a 
remarkable individual whose later (1855) foundation of the Pitsligo Press 
facilitated the publication of western European liturgical manuscripts in critical 
editions. Forbes had lost the use of his lower limbs at the age of three, but 
pursued an extraordinary career as a stonemason, parish priest, typographer, 
schoolmaster, and liturgical researcher in European libraries. He worked in close 
concert with his more famous brother, “the Scottish Pusey,” Alexander Penrose 
Forbes (1817-1875).° 

The Scottish Communion Office in the citation above is a nineteenth- 
century recension of the 1637 Scottish Book of Common Prayer (“Laud’s 
Book”). This liturgical text was in use notably in the 1789 consecration of Samuel 
Seabury and the subsequent development of American prayer books.’ 

QUERY: This document is not mentioned in any major Anglican liturgical 
bibliography,’ nor in the major bibliographic work for this period on Scots 
Gaelic publications, Maclean’s Typographia Scoto-Gadelica.° Finally, it is not 
included in Erskine Beveridge’s Bibliography of Works relating to Dunfermline and the 
West of Fife, including Publications of Writers connected with the District.’ Can anyone 
provide further information about this translation, and whether there are any 
copies extant since Perry worked with one before his 1927 biography? 


1 William Perry, George Hay Forbes:_A Romance in Scholarship (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1927), p. 31. 

2 See Thomas Brown, Aznals of the Disruption, with Extracts from the Narratives of Ministers 
Who Left the Scottish Establishment in 1843 (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace, 1890). 
There is no known published history or bibliography of the Gaelic Tract Society. 


3 On the Forbes brothers, see Perry’s work cited above along with Felicia Skene, 4 
Memoir of Alexander, Bishop of Brechin, with a Brief Notice of His Brother the Rev. George Hay 
Forbes (London: J. Masters and Co., 1876) and Rowan Strong, Alexander Forbes of Brechin: 
The First Tractarian Bishop (Oxford: Clarendon, 1995). 

4 See especially John Dowden, The Annotated Scottish Communion Office: An Historical 
Account of the Scottish Communion Office and of the Communion Office of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America, with Liturgical Notes (Edinburgh: R. Grant and Son, 
1884). See also Paul V. Marshall, Oue, Catholic, and Apostolic: Samuel Seabury and the Early 
Episcopal Church (New York: Church Publishing, 2000). 

5 William Muss-Arnolt, The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations of the World (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1914) and David Griffiths, The Bibliography 
of the Book of Common Prayer 1549-1999 (London: The British Library / Oak Knoll Press, 
2002) both omit mention of the publication, despite including others into Scots and 
Trish Gaelic, and Manx. 

6 Donald Maclean, Typographia Scoto-Gadelica or Books Printed in the Gaelic of Scotland from the 
Year 1567 to the Year 1914 with Bibliographic and Biographical Notes (Edinburgh: John Grant, 
1915). 

7 Dunfermline: William Clark and Son, 1901. 


Notes and Queries: A Dutch Translation of the American Prayer Book 
The Historiographer, 2016, Vol. LV., No. 1, p. 10. 


NOTE: The British Library holds what may be a unique copy of a Dutch 
translation of portions of the 1789 Book of Common Prayer, entitled Gewone 
Dienst der Protestantsche Episcopale Kerk, of Eenige Gebeden uit de Liturgién der Kerk van 
England en in de Vereenigde Staten van America (Common service of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, or some prayers from the liturgy of the Church of England 
and the United States of America). After a title page including only the title and 
“Amsterdam, 1821,” an epigraph follows: “JEZUS CHRISTUS is gisteren, en 
heden, en tot in eeuwigheid dezelfde”—an uncited reference to Hebrews 13:8: 
“Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and for ever.” The 72-page book 
includes Dutch translations of Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, the Litany, parts 
(‘“‘gedeelte”’) of the Communion Office, selected collects and epistles, the Order 
for the Burial of the Dead, selected psalms for Morning and Evening Prayer (1, 
15, 19, 32, 42, 45, 51, 91, 103, 121, and 130), and a table of psalms arranged for 
monthly recitation. The final page notes that it was “Gedrukt bij C.A. Spin,” or 
printed by the firm of C.A. Spin, a major Dutch type-foundry established in 
1819.’ 

This Dutch translation of the Book of Common Prayer is not mentioned 
in either of the major Anglican liturgical bibliographies by William Muss-Arnolt 
(1914) and David Griffiths (2002), although Muss-Arnolt discusses seven Dutch 
translations and Griffiths lists nine translations between 1645 and 1853—for use 
initially in Dutch-speaking Anglican congregations in England and the 
Netherlands, and subsequently in southern Africa.” This Dutch translation is also 
not included in the Koninklijke Bibliotheek / National Library of the 
Netherlands Dutch Bibliography database. By 1891, it was listed in the Catalogue 
of the Printed Books in the Library of the British Museum, and a date stamp indicates 
that it may have been acquired in 1878.’ The British Library cataloging 
information says that it was translated by “C. Carp.” 

QUERY: Does anyone have information about the identity of the 
translator “C. Carp,” or the purpose for this translation? 


1 On the Spin and Sons firm, see Drukproef met onderscheidene lettersoorten, uit de drukkerij van 
CA. Spin (Amsterdam: C.A. Spin, 1825) and Jan Willem Enschede, De boek- en 
handelsdrukkertj C_A. Spin C» Zoon te Amsterdam, 1819-1919: gedenkboek bij haar honderdjarig 
bestaan (Amsterdam: Spin & Zoon, 1919). 

2 William Muss-Arnolt, The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations of the World (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1914) and David Griffiths, The Bibhography 
of the Book of Common Prayer 1549-1999 (London: The British Library / Oak Knoll Press, 
2002). 

3 London: William Clowes and Sons, 1891), volume 29, column 507. 


Notes and Queries: James DeKoven’s Journals 
The Historiographer, 2017, Vol. LVII, No. 2, p. 4. 


NOTE: The manuscript journal of James DeKoven from July 31, 1862 to January 
2, 1879 is a document of some 47,000 words, chronicling its author’s work as 
warden of Racine College in southeastern Wisconsin.' The manuscript is 
currently in the archives of the Frances Donaldson Library at Nashotah House 
Theological Seminary in Nashotah, Wisconsin, along with a typescript dating 
from the episcopate of William Walter Webb of Milwaukee (1906-1933). The 
bound typescript has the following note taped to the front endpaper: 
“The typed copy of the Journal was made many years ago from the original 
manuscript for William Walter Webb (1857-1933), Bishop of Milwaukee. 
Bishop Webb presented this copy to Nashotah House. Through the courtesy of 
Gilbert H. Doane, Nashotah House loaned the copy of the Journal to the State 
Historical Society for microfilming in October, 1959. Efforts to trace the fate of 
the original manuscript have not yet been successful, and the location of the 
original is not known at present (1959). 
In 1997 Anglican and Episcopal History announced the discovery of the 1862-1879 
journal: 
“The diary of the Rev. James DeKoven, long thought lost, was discovered in 
December, 1996, in the rare book collection of the Washington National 
Cathedral by the curator, Margaret Shannon. Richard G. Hewlett, Cathedral 
Historiographer, turned the volume over to historian Thomas C. Reeves for 
study and eventual deposit at Nashotah House seminary. Reeves has discovered 
that a transcript of the diary, used by scholars up to this time, contains many 
errors. The diary has entries from 1862 to 1879, the year of DeKoven’s death.” 
In the preface to a 1879 posthumous collection of DeKoven’s sermons, 
Morgan Dix (DeKoven’s friend and Psi Upsilon fraternity brother from 
Columbia College) refers to a diary entry from 1854, and writes that “We find in 
his journal memoranda of gifts for the school, and pledges toward its 
endowment, coupled with expressions of gratitude to Almighty God for 
whatever help and encouragement he had that way.”* Later, Dix writes “His diary 
abounds in memoranda which disclose the enthusiastic habit of his soul. At the 
close of each week something is sure to be found inscribed.” All of the passages 
cited by Dix antedate the extant manuscript volume at Nashotah or Bishop 
Webb’s typescript. 
DeKoven’s student and protégé William Cox Pope (1841-1917) follows 
Dix by citing the same diary entry from 1854, but does not make any other 
reference to journal material.° The 1854 journal entry appears once more in 2002 
in a biographical essay by Lawrence Crumb without reference to other journal 
entries.’ My sense is that both Crumb and Pope follow Dix, and that Dix may 
have been the last person to work with DeKoven’s pre-1862 manuscript diaries. 


QUERY: While preparing the 1862-1879 journal for publication, I have been 
unable to find further manuscripts of diary material by DeKoven. Since 2001, I 
have visited and corresponded with archivists at Nashotah House; the General 
Theological Seminary; the Milwaukee County Historical Society; the archives of 
Trinity Church, Wall Street; the DeKoven Foundation on the former grounds of 
Racine College; and the library of the National Cathedral.* Can anyone provide 


information about the possible whereabouts of earlier diary portions? Can 
anyone conjecture a reason for the relocation of the 1862-1879 journal 
manuscript from the Wisconsin Historical Society in 1959 until its discovery at 
Washington National Cathedral in 1997? 


! Richard Mammana, “The Journal of James DeKoven, Excerpts Selected with an 
Introduction” in The Anglican: Quarterly Journal of the Anglican Society (July 2003) 32:3, pp. 
18-21. 

? An uncatalogued microfilm of the typescript was in the collections of the General 
Theological Seminary in 2000. In 2007 an additional copy of the typescript was in the 
holdings of the Milwaukee County Historical Society in its unprocessed Episcopal 
Diocese of Milwaukee Collection. 

3 Anghcan and Episcopal History Vol. LXVI, No. 2, June 1997, p. 127. 

4 Morgan Dix, Sermons Preached on Various Occasions (New York: Appleton, 1879) p. vi. 

> Dix, op. cit., pp. vil-viil. 

6 William Cox Pope, The Life of the Reverend James de Koven, D.D., Sometime Warden of Racine 
College (New York: James Pott, 1899), p. 15. 

7 Lawrence N. Crumb, “Biography of James DeKoven,” in Robert Boak Slocum and 
Travis T. DuPriest, editors, To Hear Celestial Harmonies: Essays on the Witness of James 
DeKoven and the DeKoven Center (Forward Movement Publications, 2002; Eugene, Oregon: 
Wipf and Stock, 2014), p. 8. 

8 I am grateful for the assistance of Amy Cunningham and David Sherwood at Nashotah 
House; Mary Robison at the General Theological Seminary; Gwynedd Cannan at Trinity 
Church, Wall Street; and Diane Ney at Washington National Cathedral. 


Notes and Queries: The Oneida Translation of Bishop Grafton and 
Cornelius Hill 
The Histortographer, 2017, Vol. 57, No. 3, p. 4. 


NOTE: In 1910, Charles Chapman Grafton of the Diocese of Fond du Lac (April 
12, 1830—August 30, 1912, bishop 1888-1912) published this sentence in his 
autobiography: “With the aid of Cornelius Hill and others I translated an 
abbreviated form of our Holy Communion office into the Oneida language.”' 
Cornelius Hill (November 13, 1834—January 25, 1907) was the last hereditary 
chief of the Oneida Nation and a lifelong Anglican leader.’ Grafton almost 
certainly refers to the translation mentioned by Julia Keen Bloomfield in two 
editions of The Oneidas (1907 and 1909): “For more than a year previous to his 
ordination [to the priesthood in 1903] he [Cornelius Hill], with others learned in 
their own language, gave much time and study to the translation of the Divine 
Liturgy into the Oneida language.” 

This translation of material from the 1892 Book of Common Prayer was 
the successor to translations of the 1789 BCP in 1816* and 1837.” However, it is 
not mentioned in any subsequent Anglican liturgical bibliography,’ nor does 
Grafton mention it himself in his significant 1908 Letter to the Oneidas.’ It is not 
mentioned in a history of the Diocese of Fond du Lac published within living 
memory of the work.® The Archives of the Diocese of Fond du Lac do not have 
record of this translation, and it does not appear under any recognizable 
designation in major North American union catalogues online. It is also absent 
from Karen Evans’s magisterial catalogue of North American indigenous 
language material in archival holdings of the Anglican Church of Canada.’ 

QUERY: Can anyone provide further information about this translation, 
and the possible current whereabouts of a manuscript or printed copy of it? 
Oneida is an extremely endangered language with fewer than 200 speakers as of 
2011.'° The confirmation of an extant 1903 translation as a successor to the 1816 
and 1837 texts will allow scholars of Iroquoian languages to document changes 
over the course of full century of the Episcopal Church’s commitment to the use 
of the local vernacular in worship. It will also aid in ongoing language- 
revitalization efforts by providing evidence of a collaboratively-produced text of 
the Oneida language as spoken at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


1_A Journey Godward of Aoddog Inood Xototod (A Servant of Jesus Christ) (Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Co., 1910), p. 168. This is repeated verbatim in B. Talbot Rogers’s 
edition of The Works of the Rt. Rev. Charles C. Grafton Volume 4) (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1914), p. 170. 

2 On Cornelius Hill (made deacon June 27, 1895; ordained priest June 24, 1903) see 
“Three Oneida WPA Stories about Chief Cornelius Hill” in Laurence M. Hauptman and 
L. Gordon McLester, editors, The Oneida Indians in the Age of Allotment, 1860-1920 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2006), pp. 105-108. Hill is commemorated on 
the liturgical calendar of the Episcopal Church on June 27, the anniversary of his 
diaconal ordination. 

3 Julia Keen Bloomfield, The Oneidas (New York: James Stewart, Publisher, 1907 and 
1909), p. 393. 


4 Hleazer Williams, “Catechist, Lay-reader and Schoolmaster,” Prayers for Families, and for 
Particular persons, Selected from the Book of Common Prayer, (Translated into the Language of the 
Six Nations of Indians) (Albany: G. J. Loomis, 1816). 

5 Solomon Davis, “Missionary to the Oneidas, at Duck-Creek, Territory of Wisconsin,” 
A\ Prayer Book, in the Language of the Six Nations of Indians Containing the Morning and Evening 
Service, the Litany, Catechism, Some of the Collects, and the Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several 
Occasions, in the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church, together with Forms of 
Family and Private Devotion, Compiled from Various Translations, and Prepared for Publication by 
Request of the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America (New York: Swords, Stanford and Co., 1837). 

6 William Muss-Arnolt, The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations of the World (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1914) and David Griffiths, The Bibliography 
of the Book of Common Prayer 1549-1999 (London: The British Library / Oak Knoll Press, 
2002) both omit mention of the translation, despite including others into Iroquoian 
languages. 

7B. Talbot Rogers, editor, The Works of the Rt. Rev. Charles C. Grafton (Volume 7) (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1914), pp. 322-345. 

8 A. Parker Curtiss, History of the Diocese of Fond du Lac and Its Several Congregations (Fond du 
Lac: P.B. Haber Printing Co., 1925). 

9 Karen Evans, Masinahikan: Native Language Imprints in the Archives and Libraries of the 
Anglican Church of Canada (Toronto: Anglican Book Centre, 1985). 

10 Ethnologue, 15th edition, accessed October 1, 2015 at 
http://www.ethnologue.com/language/one . 


Notes and Queries: An Anglican Hebrew Mystery 
The Historiographer, 2017, Vol. 57, No. 4, pp. 6, 13. 


NOTE: In 1833, Christoph Heinrich Friedrich Bialloblotzky published a Hebrew 
translation of the orders for Morning and Evening Prayer from the 1662 Book of 
Common Prayer under the auspices of the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews.’ Bialloblotzky (1799-1869) was a philologist and 
Jewish convert to Christianity who wrote first as a Lutheran theologian and later 
as a Methodist pastor; along the way, he collaborated closely with missionary 
agencies of the Church of England. A figure today generally forgotten, 
Bialloblotzky also mounted an exploratory mission to find the source of the Nile 
in 1848-1851.* The title page of his translation titled somewhat deceptively ?N71W" 
nan 770 Seder tefilot Israel (Book of the Prayers of Israel, believers in Jesus the 
Messiah, translated from the language of the English into the Holy Language 
[/eshon hakodesh | Hebrew}) is as follows: 


Oxqw? nan 770 


mwa yw OPaNaA 
WIPT NWI SK way apw? pny 


7? 
ODP -DNDNI 72 NWI OWIN?: AwIn 
x) 
MON MANW yPI mI WN? ways ON 
[PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. | 


This small publication is not noticed by William Muss-Arnolt or David 
Griffiths in their comprehensive Anglican liturgical bibliographies,” but it is 
included by 1894 in the magisterial Catalogue of Hebrew Books in the Library of the 
British Museum Acquired during the Years 1868-1892 (it had not been in the earlier, 
1867 iteration of the catalogue, which helps to date its acquisition).* It contains a 
title page, followed by a two-page preface in Latin (pages 3-4), and then Morning 
Prayer (17 unnumbered pages) with the traditional Hebrew title MINW Shacharit. 
The translator uses the variant title N29Y Art for Evening Prayer over 11 
unnumbered pages. (The usual corollary for Shacharit would be Ma‘arw, taken 
from the first Hebrew word of the Jewish service, but the corresponding 
Anglican liturgy does not begin with this word.) 

Although the text of the prayers themselves is in Hebrew, the rubrics and 
titles of each prayer are in English. The Prayer for the King mentions William IV 
(1765-1837; r. 1830-1837) as 28°29") or Viliam. The Prayer for the Royal Family 
mentions William’s queen consort, Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen (1792-1849) as 
PIV Adelheid, a closer approximation of her German name than her English 
name. (The inclusion of Adelaide alone is not an omission by the translator: only 
Adelaide was noted in the Prayer for the Royal Family until she became Queen 


Dowager on the demise of her husband and the accession of Victoria; Prince 
Albert would be added in 1840.) 

The title is identical in contents with Liturgie Ecclesia Anglicane Partes 
Precipue Scilicet Preces Matutine et Vespertine Nunc Primum in Hebraicam Linguam 
Traducte (Principal Portions of the Liturgy of the Anglican Church, Namely, 
Morning and Evening Prayer, Now First Translated into the Hebrew Language), 
cited by nineteenth-century sources as an octavo volume with a different title 
page.’ The place and publisher are listed as a private 1833 publication of the 
translator: “Londini: Impensis Friderici Bialloblotzky.” Bialloblotzky’s only 
modern biographer lists the work thus in his bibliography, but does not discuss 
the translation and does not mention the version with a Hebrew title.° 

Iam unable to document any instance of the public, liturgical use of this 
Hebrew translation of the Book of Common Prayer. 


4,41) Ni. 
Qi Ani 


v 


! 


BAlexander Kohut 
xander Kop 


COLLECTION 


QUERY: Yale’s copy of this title is part of the Alexander Kohut Memorial 
Collection of Judaica, donated to the University by George Alexander Kohut 
(1874-1933) in 1915 in memory of his father Rabbi Alexander Kohut (1842- 
1894). The bound copy, which is in excellent condition, has the shelf mark 
“Mch98 En32 833 v. 1,” using a local Yale Library classification system. There is 
no “v. 2.” on the shelf next to it, but “v. 1” naturally and always indicates the 


first of two or more volumes associated with a title. Samuel von Straalen also 
notes in 1894 that the title at the British Museum was in “2 pts.”’ This does not 
correspond to the contents of any extant copies with either Hebrew or Latin title 
pages. The Yale and British Library copies exist in only one part today, namely, 
the translation of Morning and Evening Prayer described above. 

Is there a second part extant? What is its title, and what does it contain? 


' On the “London Jews Society,” as it was called colloquially, now known as the Church’s 
Ministry among Jewish People, see William Thomas Gidney, The History of the London 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews from 1809 to 1908 (London: London 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews, 1908). 

? Nicholas M. Railton, Transnational Evangelicalism: The Case of Friedrich Bialloblotzky 
(1799-1869), Arbeiten zur Geschichte des Pietismus 41, (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2002). 

3 William Muss-Arnolt, The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations of the World 
(London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1914) and David Griffiths, The 
Bibliography of the Book of Common Prayer 1549-1999 (London: The British Library / Oak 
Knoll Press, 2002) both omit mention of the publication, despite including others into 
Hebrew. 

4 London: The British Museum, 1867 and London: The British Museum, 1894. 

5 Copies are extant at Lambeth Palace Library (acquired 1998), the British Library, the 
Library of University College London, and the Universitatsbibliothek at Basel. See List of 
Additions Made to the Collections in the British Museum in the Year 1833 (London: Printed 
by Order of the Trustees, 1833), p. 127; Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland (London: J. Murray, 1835), p. lxxxii; however, Jean George Théodore 
Graesse, Trésor de livres rares et précieux ou Nouveau dictionnaire bibliographique 
contenant plus de cent mille articles de livres rares, curieux et recherchés (Paris: Rudolf 
Kuntze, 1859) p. 491 cites it as published in Leipzig. 

® Railton, op. cit., p. 248. 

7 Op. cit., (London: The British Museum, 1894), pp. 26, 143. 


Notes and Queries: 
The Oneida Translation of Bishop Grafton and Cornelius Hill 
The Histortographer, 2017, Vol. LVII, No. 3, p. 4. 


NOTE: In 1910, Charles Chapman Grafton of the Diocese of Fond du Lac (April 
12, 1830—August 30, 1912, bishop 1888-1912) published this sentence in his 
autobiography: “With the aid of Cornelius Hill and others I translated an 
abbreviated form of our Holy Communion office into the Oneida language.”' 
Cornelius Hill (November 13, 1834—January 25, 1907) was the last hereditary 
chief of the Oneida Nation and a lifelong Anglican leader.’ Grafton almost 
certainly refers to the translation mentioned by Julia Keen Bloomfield in two 
editions of The Oneidas (1907 and 1909): “For more than a year previous to his 
ordination [to the priesthood in 1903] he [Cornelius Hill], with others learned in 
their own language, gave much time and study to the translation of the Divine 
Liturgy into the Oneida language.” 

This translation of material from the 1892 Book of Common Prayer was 
the successor to translations of the 1789 BCP in 1816* and 1837.” However, it is 
not mentioned in any subsequent Anglican liturgical bibliography,’ nor does 
Grafton mention it himself in his significant 1908 Letter to the Oneidas.’ It is not 
mentioned in a history of the Diocese of Fond du Lac published within living 
memory of the work.*® The Archives of the Diocese of Fond du Lac do not have 
record of this translation, and it does not appear under any recognizable 
designation in major North American union catalogues online. It is also absent 
from Karen Evans’s magisterial catalogue of North American indigenous 
language material in archival holdings of the Anglican Church of Canada.’ 

QUERY: Can anyone provide further information about this translation, 
and the possible current whereabouts of a manuscript or printed copy of it? 
Oneida is an extremely endangered language with fewer than 200 speakers as of 
2011.'° The confirmation of an extant 1903 translation as a successor to the 1816 
and 1837 texts will allow scholars of Iroquoian languages to document changes 
over the course of full century of the Episcopal Church’s commitment to the use 
of the local vernacular in worship. It will also aid in ongoing language- 
revitalization efforts by providing evidence of a collaboratively-produced text of 
the Oneida language as spoken at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


1_A Journey Godward of Aoddog Inood Xototod (A Servant of Jesus Christ) (Milwaukee: The 
Young Churchman Co., 1910), p. 168. This is repeated verbatim in B. Talbot Rogers’s 
edition of The Works of the Rt. Rev. Charles C. Grafton Volume 4) (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1914), p. 170. 

2 On Cornelius Hill (made deacon June 27, 1895; ordained priest June 24, 1903) see 
“Three Oneida WPA Stories about Chief Cornelius Hill” in Laurence M. Hauptman and 
L. Gordon McLester, editors, The Oneida Indians in the Age of Allotment, 1860-1920 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 2006), pp. 105-108. Hill is commemorated on 
the liturgical calendar of the Episcopal Church on June 27, the anniversary of his 
diaconal ordination. 

3 Julia Keen Bloomfield, The Oneidas (New York: James Stewart, Publisher, 1907 and 
1909), p. 393. 


4 Hleazer Williams, “Catechist, Lay-reader and Schoolmaster,” Prayers for Families, and for 
Particular persons, Selected from the Book of Common Prayer, (Translated into the Language of the 
Six Nations of Indians) (Albany: G. J. Loomis, 1816). 

5 Solomon Davis, “Missionary to the Oneidas, at Duck-Creek, Territory of Wisconsin,” 
A\ Prayer Book, in the Language of the Six Nations of Indians Containing the Morning and Evening 
Service, the Litany, Catechism, Some of the Collects, and the Prayers and Thanksgivings upon Several 
Occasions, in the Book of Common Prayer of the Protestant Episcopal Church, together with Forms of 
Family and Private Devotion, Compiled from Various Translations, and Prepared for Publication by 
Request of the Domestic Committee of the Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America (New York: Swords, Stanford and Co., 1837). 

6 William Muss-Arnolt, The Book of Common Prayer among the Nations of the World (London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1914) and David Griffiths, The Bibliography 
of the Book of Common Prayer 1549-1999 (London: The British Library / Oak Knoll Press, 
2002) both omit mention of the translation, despite including others into Iroquoian 
languages. 

7B. Talbot Rogers, editor, The Works of the Rt. Rev. Charles C. Grafton (Volume 7) (New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1914), pp. 322-345. 

8 A. Parker Curtiss, History of the Diocese of Fond du Lac and Its Several Congregations (Fond du 
Lac: P.B. Haber Printing Co., 1925). 

9 Karen Evans, Masinahikan: Native Language Imprints in the Archives and Libraries of the 
Anglican Church of Canada (Toronto: Anglican Book Centre, 1985). 

10 Ethnologue, 15th edition, accessed October 1, 2015 at 
http://www.ethnologue.com/language/one . 


Notes and Queries: The Anglo-Catholic Directory 
The Historiographer, Winter (March), Vol. LVIII [sic], No. 1, p. 3. 


NOTE: In April 1954, a letter to the editor by Richard K. O’Connor was printed 
in The Living Church weekly under the heading “Anglo-Catholic Directory:” 


“It has been requested of me by the Rev. Victor Menard of the 
Church of St. Michael and St. Mark in the Diocese of Long Island to 
compile a directory of Anglo-Catholic parishes in the United States. 
The need for the directory is so Anglo-Catholics who are traveling 
throughout the United States (laymen, clergy and servicemen) may 
find parishes where they may attend mass as the principal service on 
all Sundays and Holy Days. The parishes also will give days and hours 
of confession and special services like novenas and benediction. Such 
a directory as we plan will save much time for those using it and in 
many cases embarrassment. The directory will have many other uses 
for seminaries and religious houses.” 


Slated for publication in 1955, the directory was to include the names and 
addresses of parishes, their clergy, the times of weekly services, as well as 
“names of societies, sodalities and other organizations affiliated with the 
parish.” 

The directory was clearly intended to be an American equivalent to The 
Church Travellers Directory: Giving the Names of Anglican Churches in England, Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland Where May Be Found a Daily Celebration of the Holy Communion, 
a Sung Eucharist on All Sundays, Fixed Times When Confessions May Be Heard and 
Continuous Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, compiled in many editions by Peter 
Eugene Blagdon-Gamlen (1927-2012), the twice-widowed and thrice-married 
senior priest of the Society of the Holy Cross in England. 

The Living Church’s letters to the editor column erupted in controversy 
over the coming months, with the Reverend John S. Martin of Hermiston, 
Oregon taking a particularly strident tone: 


I was sorely distressed to read Mr. O’Connort’s letter [about establishing 
an 

Anglo-Catholic directory]. It appears to me that such a letter is 
promoting partisan feeling on churchmanship in a most marked 
manner. To me, the implication of the letter is that there are people 
who so favor such services as benediction, rosary, and novena that 

they would go to considerable effort to classify Episcopal churches 
into those who do and those who don't conduct these particular 
services. (May 16, 1954) 


Another writer, from Northern Michigan, suggested that “There are 
dangers in listing Anglo-Catholic parishes.” (June 6, 1954) The epistolary 
controversy died down eventually, and The Anglo-Catholic Directory was 
published privately in 1955. 


QUERY: The Anglo-Catholic Directory is not listed currently in any online union 
catalog in North America or Europe. A catalogued copy of this book in the 
collections of Yale Divinity School was stolen before 2009 and has not been 
recovered. Is anyone aware of extant copies in any other collections? As a 
compilation of parishes self-identifying their churchmanship in the middle of 
the twentieth century, this directory would be invaluable in explorations of the 
history of Anglo-Catholicism in the United States. 


Notes and Queries: Polish Episcopalians in Philadelphia 
The Historiographer, 2018, Vol. LVIII, No. 3, p. 5. 


Illustration: The altar at the Polish Episcopal Church of the Holy Redeemer, Port 
Richmond (1932). Used by permission of philadelphiastudies.org. 


NOTE: The Diocese of Pennsylvania sponsored a robust mission among Polish- 
speaking persons from 1916 to 1969. These congregations were distinct from the 
two major independent Polish churches outside of the Roman Catholic Church: the 
Polish Old Catholic Church in America, led by Anthony Kozlowski (1857-1905), and 
the better-known Polish National Catholic Church, led by Francis Hodur (1866- 
1953). After the merger of the two groups, the Episcopal Church and the Polish 
National Catholic Church entered into full communion in 1946. The Foreign-Born 
Americans Division of the Protestant Episcopal Church’s Department of Missions 
and Church Extension oversaw work among Polish-speaking Episcopalians in at 
least four distinct city mission congregations by 1921. A Living Church article noted 
during this period that “Several whole Polish congregations have seceded from 
Rome and are requesting our bishops to take them over. This is a difficult matter to 
deal with.” (August 6, 1921, p. 439) 

The Polish Episcopal Church of the Advent met as a congregation at the 
Church of the Evangelists on Seventh Street above Catherine Street beginning in 


1916 and continuing until 1940 at 507 York Avenue. (A lay reader, John Jasinski, 
attempted missionary work among Lithuanian-speakers in this parish in the late 
1910s and early 1920s in a singular effort by Episcopalians in their language.) The 
major figure in this parish’s history was the Reverend Dr. Joseph Odrwaz Pienonziek 
(1868-1933), born in Koto, Poland, and ordained as a Roman Catholic priest before 
his reception by the Right Reverend Philip Mercer Rhinelander (1869-1939); his 
ministry in the Episcopal Church began in 1914, and he served widely in both 
Philadelphia and Camden, New Jersey. His funeral was attended by a large number 
of Episcopal priests, along with clergy from the Greek Orthodox, Russian Orthodox, 
Lithuanian National Catholic and Polish National Catholic churches. 

In 1918, the Polish Mission of the Redeemer was founded by St. George’s 
Church, Richmond. 

The Church of the Messiah in Port Richmond (Huntingdon and Thompson 
Streets) had the Reverend John Bronislaw Panfil (1885-1953) as its pastor, and a 
thriving congregation among shipyard workers in urban Philadelphia. By 1919, its 
parish school had 60 students receiving education in English and Polish, and using a 
Polish translation of the 1892 Book of Common Prayer. This congregation was 
formed in 1918 by former members of the Polish National Catholic Church of St. 
Valentine in Frankford. 

St. Mary’s Polish Episcopal Mission, Manayunk met in a succession of 
established parish churches with majority Anglophone populations: St. Timothy’s 
Church, Roxborough, St. David’s Church, Manayunk, and St. Stephen’s Church, 
Wissahickon. This congregation overlapped with Holy Trinity Polish Mission in 
Conshohocken, initially under the care of the Reverend Edward M. Baczewski from 
1925 and then served by his brother the Reverend Ambrose Baczewski from 1928 
until his death in 1938. 

In 1964, Holy Redeemer Polish Episcopal Church, Richmond and Ann 
Streets, merged with St. George’s Church, Indiana Avenue and Livingston Street, 
Philadelphia; its long-serving vicars were the Reverend Edward Bak and the 
Reverend Edward M. Baczewski. 


QUERY: For the use of these congregations of Polish-speaking Episcopalians, the 
Bishop White Prayer Book Society published a translation of portions of the Book of 
Common Prayer with the following bibliographic description: 


Modlitewnik cxyli ksiaxecka do naboxenstwa. Philadelphia, 1927. 124 pages, 12° 
(13 cm); abridged translation of the 1892 Book of Common Prayer. 


The Society’s annual report for 1927 gives background and a description: 


In addition to the books previously published we have had printed and 
published during this year an edition of two thousand copies of a Polish 
Service Book, containing the Holy Communion Service, Morning and 
Evening Prayer, the Litany, and the Confirmation Service. This book was 
earnestly requested by Bishop Garland, who offered to underwrite the cost. 


It supplies a great need for our Church work among the Poles in this 
Diocese. ' 


The same annual report notes in two places the $900.00 cost for printing 2,000 
copies, but does not identify the printer.” (The report itself was printed by the John 
C. Winston Company.) The cost for printing in 1927 is close to an outlay of 
$15,000.00 in 2022 USS. dollars. 


Until 2009, this was the only Polish-language translation of the American Book of 
Common Prayer. David Griffiths notes a copy of this book at Chicago’s Newberry 
Library in his Bébiography of the Book of Common Prayer 1549-1999 (The British 
Library/Oak Knoll Press, 2002), page 547. 

Correspondence with the Newberry Library in 2009, 2017, and 2018 has 
resulted in consistent replies to the effect that the library has no record of ever 
having had a copy of this title. The Archives of the Diocese of Pennsylvania at the 
Lutheran Seminary of Philadelphia also have no copy of this publication, and the 
holdings of the Bishop White Prayer Book Society within the same archive contain 
no copy of the title. 

Can anyone identify an extant copy of this publication in a library or other 
collection? 


"The Ninety-fourth Annual Report of the Bishop White Prayer Book Society 
(Philadelphia, 1928), p. 6. 
* Op. cit., p. 22, 23. 


Notes and Queries: A Lost Liturgy in Mi’?kmaq 
The Historiographer, Spring 2019, Vol. 59, No. 2, p. 5. 


NOTE: The Reverend Thomas Wood (1711-1778) was a physician, surgeon, and 
Church of England clergyman active in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia in the second half of the eighteenth century. Born 
in New Jersey to Quaker parents, he traveled to England in 1749 for ordination 
after an early career as a military doctor; in the absence of a colonial episcopate at 
this time, transatlantic travel was necessary for all ordinations. On his return to 
the colonies, Wood served mission parishes of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Elizabeth and New Brunswick, New Jersey. After just under two 
years in New Jersey, he requested transfer to Nova Scotia, and commenced work 
in Halifax. From Halifax, Wood began missionary journeys to western Nova 
Scotia and parts of New Brunswick, where he undertook language study among 
the Mirkmagq. By the early 1760s, his spoken M’kmaq—added to English, 
French, and German in the polyglot environment of contemporary Halifax—was 
fluent enough for preaching and public prayers. He commenced a grammar of 
Mrkmagq in two volumes and a translation of the Book of Common Prayer, to be 
published by the SPG. In a letter to the SPG committee dated May 31, 1766 at 
Annapolis Royal, Wood wrote “I hope in 6 Weeks or 2 Months I shall be able to 
send you my first Vol. of the Indian Mickmack Grammar &c. to be Printed.” 
There is no textual record of Wood’s engagement with Mi’kmaq for the last 
eleven years of his life. His son and four daughters married into prominent 
colonial families in Halifax and Annapolis Royal, and his wife Mary died several 
months before him in 1778. 


QUERY: No Anglican liturgical bibliography lists a M’kmaq-laneuage translation 
of portions of the Book of Common Prayer. The Summer Institute of Linguistics 
estimates, based on 2016 census data, that there are currently about 6,700 
Mrkmagq speakers out of an ethnic population of about 14,000 on Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, Lennox Island, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, and the Gaspé; read and written literacy is now believed to be at 
about 1,000 individuals. Although the language is in decline, it is taught in 
concentrated revitalization efforts among children and adults, much like Mohawk 
and Maori in other contexts. 

Despite the apparent absence of an identifiable published translation in 
online union catalogues, references to Wood’s Mi’kmaq grammar and liturgy 
persist in histories of the SPG through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, as 
well as to the 2007 Oxford History of Anglicanism and the British Empire, 1700-1850. 
Can anyone supply bibliographic information on this translation, or propose an 
archival repository for the manuscript, if it was not printed? 
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Notes and Queries: Thomas Comber’s Apology for Young Ministers 
The Historiographer, 2019, Vol. LIX, No. 3. 


NOTE: Despite modern obscurity and a relatively brief life, Thomas Comber (1645- 
1699) was a prolific church historian and controversialist in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. A list of his published writings includes 33 distinct titles, with 
translations into Welsh and French. There are 191 editions of his works in the 
catalogue of the British Library. Comber’s Companion to the Temple, or A Help to 
Devotion in the Use of the Common Prayer, first published in 1672, remained in print as 
late as 1841 when his works were among the selective retrievals of earlier theological 
materials edited and republished by the Tractarians. In addition to liturgical 
commentaries, Comber published sermons, controversial works on Roman 
Catholicism, explanations of his position on the Nonjuring schism following the 
deposition and exile of James I and VII in 1688, a discourse on the sinfulness of 
dueling, proposals to William Penn on the liberty of conscience, his own liturgical 
publications, and a defense of the church’s right to receive tithes. 

Comber was a child prodigy, reputed to be fluent in reading and writing 
Greek before he was ten years old. He was admitted Bachelor of Arts at Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1663 at the age of 18, and received his M.A. in 1666 
by proxy—usual commencement exercises having been suspended by the Great 
Plague of 1665-1666. Comber began his ministry as curate of Stonegrave Minster in 
Yorkshire, and succeeded as rector there in 1669. In keeping with contemporary 
custom, he acquired pluralities (with archiepiscopal dispensation): a prebendary stall 
at York in 1677, the living of Thornton le Clay in 1678, another prebend in 1681, 
and a chaplaincy to Princess Anne in 1682. In 1683 he became precentor of York 
Cathedral and the prebendary of Driffield. He was installed as Dean of Durham in 
1691 and died in that office. He was buried in the chancel at Stonegrave, where he 
had begun service as an 18-year-old deacon. His descendants were clergy of the 
Church of England through the 1940s. 

The two biographies of Dean Comber note peculiar circumstances 
surrounding his age at ordination to the priesthood: 


Early in 1664 Comber, on the death of the vicar, Ralph Watson, was offered 
the living of Dalby in the North Riding of Yorkshire. He refused it for 
himself and obtained it for his friend Charles Man, whom he calls an old- 
time companion of his studies. “After a solemn strict examination” Comber 
was ordained priest by Archbishop Sterne 25th September 1664. Seeing that 
he was not yet twenty years old there was some comment on this 
uncanonical proceeding, but Comber had the satisfaction, years afterwards, 
of hearing the matter referred to in the archbishop’s presence, and also of 
hearing the blunt archiepiscopal reply: “I have found no reason to repent.” 
Comber, about the time of his ordination, defended his position in a 
discourse, An Apology for Young Ministers. 


QUERY: Can anyone identify a manuscript source for the Apology for Young Ministers 
mentioned in the 1799 and 1946 biographies of Comber? It is not included in any 
relevant bibliographies or catalogues, and it must address the Church of England’s 


requirements for the canonical age of ordinands and exceptions thereto. Both 
references to the text are from more than a century after his death in 1699. 
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